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PREFACE. 

I HAVE been provoked to 
put together (after consider- 
able revision) some scattered 
memories of dogs which 
(beginning many years ago) 
have appeared in the Leisure 
HouTy the Cornhill Magazine^ 
Holiday Papers, and East 
and West London. 

In their wanderings they 
have met with the kindest 
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of " pats," one of the warm- 
est and most welcome having 
been bestowed by the author 
of "Rab and his Friends," 
who, writing to me genially 
about the original collection 
of essays in which their names 
appeared, says (his faded 
letter is now before me), 
"*Bo* and the Jupiters and 
Brisks, the moody Mungo, 
the ovivorous Caesar, and 
dear tender-conscienced Busy 
— I know them all." 

Let me hope that what I 
now tell of these old dog- 
friends and their successors 
may promote the right know- 



ledge of so-called "dumb" 
animals, and thus help to 
bring about such a Christian 
treatment of them as they 
have a right to expect at the 
hands of every one, man or 
child, who reads this little 
book. 

** He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us. 
He made and loveth all." 

HJ. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BRISK AND JUPITER. 

Doas were among my earliest 
friends. I recollect (and it*s 
one of the first essays I can call 
to my remembrance) trying to 
write the news from home, and 
putting it down thus : "Bo is 
well;" nor did I quite believe 
a meddlesome informant who 
told me that my dear dog-friend 
always spelt his name "Beau." 
The public continued to call 
him **Bo" without correction, 
and I therefore very fairly 



thought mysetf right He was 
red and white, and rather igno- 
rant, now that I come to look 
back on him by the light ot 
experience gained in the society 
of cleverer people ; but then he 
liked me, and does not that 
atone for many deficiencies ? 
He had faith enough to discern 
attractions in myself, but (not 
being a Comishman) never asked 
the "reason why." Just fancy, 
if our friends could not love us 
without giving good ground for 
their predilection ; or suppose 
we felt uncomfortable at the 
consciousness of being liked by 
the dull and unaccomplished ! 
Not that Beau was dull — any- 
thing but that. He barked and 
capered incessantly. So fond 
was he of lively exercise that 
he made quite a beaten path in 
the shrubs all round a largish 
garden, and as soon as he was 
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let out of the house wouW make 
the round of the premises before 
beginning to frisk. In this tour 
he generally surprised thrushes 
and blackbirds which flew out 
making a great noise among the 
laurel leaves with their opening 
wings. When he returned from 
the home-circuit he cut a caper, 
and was then ready to walk out 
as a sober dog should. He 
never learned any tricks or did 
anything wise or mischievous. 
Beau lived till I got into the 
first Latin exercise-book ; then 
my brother and I buried him 
under a yew tree, and set up a 
whitewashed tile as a gravestone 
— with an appropriate dog-Latin 
epitaph upon it. 

Brisk was another of my early 
friends. He got the name be- 
cause he succeeded to a pre- 
decessor so called, but he never 
deserved it Being corpulent 
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and bilious, he was cross and 
exacting. As with some other 
people whom I have known, his 
testiness brought him consider- 
able respect He was less put 
upon, more humoured and con- 
sulted, than any dog I ever knew. 
We aU called him " Mr." Brisk, 
and sometimes when out walking 
had to wait for him to keep up 
with us, he was so fat and slow. 
I see him now, bringing up the 
rear in the middle of the road, 
or ungraciously offering himself 
to be helped over a stile, without 
so much as a whine or a wag. 
Another Brisk, his immediate 
predecessor, killed himself with 
eating — not at once, but slowly, 
like a man. Besides having 
ground down all his teeth, gnaw- 
ing stones in a persistent aimless 
sort of way, his taste in old age 
became so vitiated that he would 
eat most unlikely victual I re- 
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member a dish of curry so hot, 
that, though we were rather 
famous for hot curry, none of 
the party could swallow more 
than a mouthful. But Mr. Brisk 
ate it all up at one go, without 
so much as winking. He was 
a humorous dog enough, and 
used to submit to a pair of 
spectacles, sit up on his end 
and learn German ; but he could 
not endure Sunday, and always 
howled when the church-bells 
began. Except to church, he 
accompanied his master every- 
where. (Perhaps that exception 
might have been accounted for 
by his foreign studies.) 

Talking of inseparable dogs, 
I knew a bloodhound in Scotland 
who one day, being late in start- 
ing on a walk with his master, 
and not sure which road he had 
taken, ran upstairs and looked 
out of a window to see. This 
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was more reasonable than a trick 
he had of secretly chewing the 
most accessible buttons off the 
coats of the laird's guests while 
they were at dinner — unless he 
intended this as a hint that he 
was prepared to take a more 
toothsome interest in the meaL 
Bloodhounds, however, are rather 
dangerous pets, and sometimes 
justify their name By sudden fits 
of savageness. I remember one, 
a magnificent fellow, who got 
into sad disgrace with his owner 
by frightening the butcher's boy 
into fits. He was given away, 
and, I heard, hanged at last for 
trying to eat a sweep — a dirty 
piece of business, to say the least 
of it. 

Sometimes, of course, house- 
dogs are of obviously deterrent 
use j we had one, however, who 
always wagged his tail with 
catholic hospitality to every 
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comer. His kennel was close 
by the front door. Generally, 
Jupiter (that was his name) lay 
outside it, unchained, waiting to 
do the honours. One day while 
there were painters about the 
premises we boys got a brush, 
printed in big letters on his 
kennel, " Beware of the dog," 
and watched for the result of 
our deceptive suggestion. Pre- 
sently Captain H called in 

^ gi& Jupiter advanced with a 
smile, as usual, and we received 
latent but unbounded gratifica- 
tion at seeing the captain remain 
sitting in his vehicle for more 
than five minutes, ashamed to 
retreat, but not daring to get 
down. He had to holloa for the 
gardener to hold the dog, whose 
forward civility he thought omi- 
nously designing. 

I should tell you that we had 
a race of Jupiters, as well as of 
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Brisks. One of them (a very 
fierce brute) was always chained 
up strongly, his kennel being 
pinned down. He loosened it 
however on several occasions, 
and gave chase to terrified 
beggars, thundering after them 
house and all. Fox (another 
watch-dog we had) never barked, 
but pounced on his game silently. 
Once he brought down a wander- 
ing merchant with a great basket 
of yellow crockery on his head. 
He seized him behind, and seated 
him with a jerk in the middle of 
the carriage-road. Both of the 
pedlar's hands being raised up 
to hold his load, he could not 
protect himself and so got un- 
defensibly bitten. We brought 
him into the kitchen and pur- 
chased some of his wares to atone 
for this, besides giving him a 
hunch of bread and meat, with 
a mug of beer, to make things 
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pleasant I was quite A little 
boy then^ but at this moment I 
distinctly see him departing down 
the avenue, bolt upright, steady- 
ing his crate on his head with 
his left hand, while he rubs the 
injured but to him invisible part 
with his right The dog who' 
bit him was a white terrier, not 
very refined, though useful in 
his calling. 

Some of the most gentlemanly 
well-educated dogs I ever knew 
have been brown retrievers, I 
have had several. Their busi- 
ness demands much sagacity 
and self-command. Poor Busy 
was both clever and affectionate, 
though artful No one knew 
better than herself when she had 
done wrong. If she felt that the 
offence could be atoned for only 
in person, she would (being so 
desired) bring the whip hersel£ 
Hers however was a very con- 
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scientious family. Two of her 
grandchildren, while pups, had 
been found biting the heads off 
some carnations. I spoke to 
them both seriously, and they 
appeared penitent Next morn- 
ing, while I was getting up, I 
saw the young dogs walk into 
the garden from the stable-yard. 
Presently, finding no one near, 
they nudged each other and 
made for the carnation-bed. Just 
as they were about to begin their 
mischief, I threw open my dress- 
ing-room window, and before I 
could say a word they both 
scampered off shrieking — ^though 
smitten in their consciences 
alone. Their father. Busy's son, 
went mad. In the early stages 
of the malady he walked round 
and round for hours. Not feel- 
ing certain what was the matter 
with him, I had him chained 
up and watched. Presently my 
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groom came running to me m 
the garden, crying out that 
Ranger was loose and raging 
round the stable. I happened to 
have on a thick pair of hedger's 
. gloves, and went straight into the 
place to catch him. He flew at 
me like a wild beast, and I had 
to strike him fairly to the ground, 
poor fellow, with my fist, before 
I could get hold of him. This 
done I put him into an out- 
house, and finding the symptoms 
he showed too clear to leave me 
any reason to doubt his madness, 
was compelled to have him shot. 
The old rhyme says — 

** A wife, a spaniel, and a walnut tree, 
The more you beat 'em the better 
they be." 

Now I am not going to ques- 
tion the effect of correction on 
the other subjects of this verse,* 
but a spaniel I knew (who 
was more flogged than any 
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dog of my acquaintance) got 
rather worse than better under 
the treatment He belonged to 
a friend of ours who lived on 
the other side of a shallow valley 
about half a mile from our house. 
We used to remonstrate some- 
times, for Caesar's hours of 
punishment were quite audible to 
us at home on still days. I have 
even heard, or felt almost sure 
that I heard, across the valley, 
the whacks upon his back. 
Caesar, though a high-spirited 
dog, used to yell horribly under 
the stick or lash, but the moment 
he was let go would caper round 
his master, and consider himself 
entitled to begin running up a 
fresh score of offences imme- 
diately. The way that animal 
heaped one transgression upon 
another showed a disobedience 
almost human. Once his master 
went to Wales and took his dog 
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with him. Part of the journey 
was performed by rail, part by 
steamboat While in the train 
Caesar ate a hole through the 
side of the box he was put in. 
On board the steamer he slipped 
his collar and did fatal injury 
among some bandboxes. When 
his master landed he gave direc- 
tions to have him carefully tied 
up in the stable of the hotel 
where he slept, but there was 
some harness within reach which 
Caesar spoiled. The next morn- 
ing, being taken out fishing, he 
killed a sheep. 

To pass from spaniels to ter- 
riers. I have had many friends 
among the latter. Mungo was 
an uncertain beast, but with 
rather a predominantly vindictive 
character. One instance of cal- 
culating revenge must suffice to 
describe him. He fell out on 
many occasions with a fierce cat 
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we had Pussy managed to hold 
her own in several disputes. She 
scratched his face and cuffed 
him about the chaps (he was but 
a little dog) with such vehemence 
that he generally moved off and 
expected society to consider it 
a drawn match. Once however 
when she had kittens, or rather 
a kitten (for all the litter was 
drowned but one), he proceeded 
to molest her, thinking probably 
that her attention being taken 
up with her young one she 
might be approached with less 
risk. But Pussy slapped and 
spat at him with more virulence 
and success than ever. So Mungo 
swallowed his anger and bided 
his time. One day she took a 
little walk, leaving the kitten at 
home, when, I am sorry to say, 
he killed it — with malicious satis- 
faction. He was a smooth black- 
and-tan terrier. 
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Another we had, a rough Skye, 
atoned for the treachery of his 
kinsman. When a cat of ours 
which had borne kittens died, 
Shock took them under his 
especial protection, lying with 
them in their basket, suffering 
no suspicious interference, and 
tenderly bringing them back to 
their crib if anybody tested his 
affection by removing one and 
setting it down some distance off 
on the floor. 

One peculiarity of these Scotch 
terriers is their tendency to be 
lost You often see them adver- 
tised in the second column of 
the Times. They lose them- 
selves like bunches of keys. I 
kept one for some time once in 
London, but I should not have, 
done so unless I had kept him 
at home. Whenever he went out 
for a walk with me he managed 
to half lose himself. What with 
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the inspection of areas for pro- 
miscuous cats, and a catholic 
interest in everything going on 
in the streets, he was always 
getting out of sight or loitering 
behind. Then, missing me, he 
would consult anybody's counte- 
nance for guidance or identifica- 
tion. Hence he not only was 
often misdirected, but gave me 
so much trouble that I left him 
at home, where he grew fat and 
irritable, sitting half the day at 
the top of the area-steps, barking 
at our neighbour's cat or making 
violent efforts to get at some 
offensive street-boy who mocked 
him safely through the railings. 

His father was never in town, 
but died as he had lived — in 
the country. Poor Curry was a 
mighty hunter. I remember on 
one occasion (it was the disturb- 
ance of a stack, I think) he not 
only killed, but swallowed twenty- 
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seven mice, for (I desire to record 
my test as delicately as I can) he 
reproduced them after the sport. 
I can imagine twenty-seven mice, 
imperfectly killed, or at least 
swallowed before the agitation 
of their muscles consequent on 
sudden death had subsided, might 
well have disagreed with him. 
Though an enemy of mice, he 
could not endure their acknow- 
ledged enemies, cats. The parson 
of our parish, with whom he was 
great friends, once took him a 
round of parochial visitation. 
The first cottage he entered to 
see a sick man, Curry entered 
too, and all went on well for 
some minutes until the pastor 
was suddenly interrupted in the 
midst of a serious interview by 
a battle-royal under the bed. 
Curry had found out the cat, 
and with all forgetfulness of the 
command of temper generally 
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displayed on theological occa- 
sions, pitched into his enemy in 
the most personal and offensive 
manner. Before he died he had 
one of his eyes nearly scratched 
out. Coming unexpectedly on 
a cat with kittens, she slapped 
him in the face with such effect 
that his left eye became white 
and blind. He grew quite grey 
in his old age, but was a favourite 
to the last Being a desperate 
fighter, he would tackle a dog 
twice his own size. I remember, 
in one of his duels, when he 
fought a big dog of mine in the 
porch of our house and got his 
teeth fixed deep in his enemy's 
throat, taking the big dog up and 
loosening Curry's hold by knock- 
ing him (he was tough as india- 
rubber) against the doorpost 

I never had much to do with 
shepherds' dogs, but have always 
looked on them intellectually as 
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ornaments to their race. I sup- 
pose my reader knows the theory 
which accounts for some of them 
haying no tails. They take it 
out, or absorb it, at the other 
end, in brains. I hope that they 
do not thus lose their sense of 
humour. What an odd thing 
the wagging of the tail is ! I 
have several times tried whether 
the sensation could be reversed, 
and the dog made to smile by 
having his tail wagged for him. 
But (like other forced attempts 
at fun) the experiment has always 
failed. 

I have heard it said of some 
dogs that they could do every- 
thing but talk. I knew two or 
three who did even that (not that 
I could always understand them), 
but there was an obvious desire to 
address me in the modulation of 
their whines, quite distinct from 
barking or growling. They evi- 



dently had something particular 
to say, and were giving it as 
they thought an intelligible utter- 
ance. But whether dogs can 
speak or not, we may be sure that 
they understand what is spoken. 
Would they be companions if 
this were not so ? As it is, they 
are sometimes the safest. When 
I have told my troubles to Smith, 
how do I know that at some 
unguarded moment he may not 
repeat what I am sure he intended 
to have kept sacredly to himself? 
Now doggie may be utterly 
trusted. You may tell him all 
you think about any one (living 
or dead), and he will not only 
take the liveliest interest in the 
communication, but never peach. 
In Hood's " Bachelor's Dream," 
we see the gradual confession of 
the master expand in the dis- 
creet s)rmpathetic society of his 
dumb friends, beginning thus — 
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'*My pipe Is lit, my grog is mixed, 

My curtain drawn, and all is snug ; 
Old Puss is in her elbow-chair, 

And Tray is sitting on the rug. 
Last night I had a curious dream — 

Miss Susan Bates was Mrs. Mo^ ; 
What d*ye think of that, my cat ? 

What d'ye tliink of that, my dog? " 

To many, a dog is not merely a 
companion but a safety-valve, and 
so far from thinking that care for 
a petted spaniel indicates indif- 
ference to the graver ties of life, 
I am sure that its kindly owner 
is just the person to do good to 
others when he or she is shown 
how to do it. Love for dumb 
animals, indeed, by no means 
excludes that for our kin, while 
a man whom no animal can be 
brought to like is — a suspicious 
character. Generally, if disliked 
by dogs, he is shunned by chil- 
dren too, which is horrible. 

Of course there are persons 
who can see nothing to admire 
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in dogs. I knew of one old 
gentleman who persistently re- 
fused ever to pat one, because 
they are never spoken well of in 
Scripture. The dogs there men- 
tioned are however the half-wild 
animals of the street, and produce 
anything but a pleasing impres- 
sion on the wayfarer. They grin, 
and run about through the city. 
But these mangy curs are more 
valuable than costly pets, inas- 
much as they act as scavengers 
where sanitary laws are despised. 
Indeed, domesticated dogs are 
foul feeders too, when they get 
the chance, and have to be dieted 
lest their coats should betray the 
coarseness of their victual. 

Dogs bolt their food without 
more mastication than is needed 
to get bones and pieces small 
enough to pass down the throat 
Instinct does not always tell them 
when they have had enough. 
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Sometimes however desire is 
thwarted by inability. We had, 
so our gardener told me, an 
embarrassing illustration of this 
one day. A little dog of ours 
was enjoying a dainty strip (ac- 
quired in connection with the 
decease of a pig) when he found 
that he could not bite it through. 
This was unfortunate, as he 
hadn't room for it all, and so 
was reluctantly obliged to leave 
oflf with a pendant of about four 
inches from his chaps. Up came 
an empty acquaintance, and lay- 
ing hold of this succeeded in 
securing the whole slippery meal 
himself, little dog growing mean- 
while perceptibly lank, and real- 
izing the gradual return of hunger 
as he felt, as well as saw, his 
gratified rival (nose to nose) 
absorb the late-won prize. This 
was even worse than being un- 
seated on petition, 
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Every one knows stories about 
the discrimination of dogs. We 
have all heard of the Conserva- 
tive spaniel who used to fetch the 
Standard for his master every 
morning, but (if it was offered to 
him) flatly refused to touch the 
Daily News ; and of another, who 
had learnt to bring a penny bun 
from the baker's. Once on having 
a halfpenny one given him, he 
carried it off without a remark, 
but presently returned to the 
shop — accompanied by a police- 
man. The authenticated in- 
stances of doggish intelligence 
are endless. W^ have, however, 
yet to hear of one dog in- 
structing another. When Ponto 
opens a school for pups, we may 
expect ominous progress in the 
world. Hitherto animals have 
only learned. Teaching is of 
man. 

But there are some things, 
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such as patience attachment and 
courage, in which men might 
occasionally take a lesson from 
my friends the dogs. 
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CHAPTER II. 

JEM AND NEP. 

The first dog I had in London 
when I became Rector of St 
George's-in-the-East was Jem, a 
present from a friend. He was 
half Newfoundland and half re- 
triever, coal black, and endued 
with more capacity for heating 
himself in the sun than any dog 
or man I ever knew. His back, 
he was aware, would get warm 
by simple exposure, so he baked 
his lower half (always necessarily 
in partial shade) by straddling 
out his legs like an heraldic 
eagle, and thus effecting an 
abdominal contact with the hot 
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stones. He delighted neither to 
bark nor bite, though subject to 
exceptionally irritating treatment 
at the hands (or rather mouth) 
of his companion Guy. He also 
was given to me, and headed a 
race of deerhounds, each genera- 
tion in which produced one called 
after its founder. When Jem 
had arranged himself outside the 
door on the sunny side of the 
house, Guy occasionally found 
amusement in laying hold of his 
tail and dragging his good-natured 
carcase about backwards like a 
black sledge, without more than 
a feeble remonstrance when he 
took a fresh purchase with those 
tremendous teeth of his. 

To these two was added Nep, 
whom I got in this wise. One 
day I was returning from Charing 
Cross by the steamboat and saw 
a lovely brown retriever, with a 
tar-line round his neck, in the 
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custody of two or three roughs, 
who said aloud and incidentally 
that they had fished him out of 
the river as he was being carried 
down by the tide. 

Nep caught my eye, and looked 
at me with such a petitioning 
glance that I went up and spoke 
to him. If ever dog rephed, he 
begged me to take him home. 
I remarked, half to myself (know- 
ing that it is famous for its curly 
brown retrievers), "That dog 
came from Maldon, in Essex.'' 
Nep*s keepers understood me, I 
suppose (I didn't think of it at the 
time), to claim the knowledge, not 
of his breed but of his owner's 
address, and promptly replied, 
" If the gentleman will give us 
half a crown for finding him, he 
shall have him." So I tendered 
the half-crown with the condition 
that they should let me have the 
tar-line too, and led him off when 
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we touched at the Thames Tunnel 
Pier — our landing-place for St. 
George's. But Nep wanted no 
leading. At once, and per- 
manently, he accepted me as his 
master, and' never referred to 
any other ownership or incident 
in his former life. His passion 
though for the water exceeded 
that of the most amphibious 
water-dog I ever had or heard 
of I took him down once for 
a few days into the country, 
where he rejoiced in the re- 
sources of a shallow muddy 
pond. All day long Nep busied 
himself in ploughing the bottom 
of it with his nose and bring- 
ing ashore every stone and 
saturated stick he could find, till 
the pool had quite a fringe of 
these rescued treasures. Of 
course this procedure made his 
face shamefully dirty, and had to 
be prohibited, since next to mud 
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he preferred sofas. He would 
however " tub " himself, though 
with an eye to the sensation of 
moisture rather than cleanliness, 
getting his four legs into a vessel 
of water, ducking his head 
into it, and splashing himself 
with his fore paws. But he did 
not know how to wet his back, 
unless under propitious circum- 
stances. Of these he always 
promptly availed himself. Once, 
indeed, having gone out for a 
walk in the streets of St. George's, 
in the course of some aimless in- 
quiries he came upon the river, 
where he stopped. I had given 
him up for lost till one Sunday a 
smiling policeman brought him 
back in custody. He (not the 
constable) had my name on his 
collar, and "from information 
received *' I gathered that he had 
been for days accepting the civi- 
lities of young mudlarks who had 
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incessantly thrown sticks into 
the water for him during that 
period. He seemed to have eaten 
nothing, being as lean as a basket, 
and was wet to the bone. But 
the temptation had been too 
much for him. He had tasted a 
Paradise of splash. Being com- 
pletely the master of Jem, he 
would have chastised Guy, when 
troublesome, if he could have 
caught him. Jem somehow, un- 
awares, overstepped the limits of 
that armed neutrality recognized 
among dogs when they first met, 
and Nep, though much less in 
size, tumbled him about in the 
churchyard with such effect that 
when the hour of retribution had 
passed Jem remained blubbering 
by himself among the tombstones. 
Guy could not resist sometimes 
having a surreptitious haul at ' 
Nep*s tail, which was attractively 
bushy and offered an excellent 
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grip, but on Nep resenting this 
liberty showed him his heels in a 
frolicksome circuitous gallop, in- 
tended to be construed as part 
of the game, or as a joke, to be 
recognized by both parties. But 
Nep did not see it. 

With all his attitudes of de- 
fence or defiance', he brimmed 
with uttermost joy at the recur- 
rence of stated occasions. Every 
morning he repaired to my 
dressing-room with as boisterous 
a greeting as if I had been round 
the world and he had not seen 
me for a twelvemonth, rushing 
upstairs with seemingly a hundred 
legs, and leaping (with all off the 
ground at once) in a paroxysm 
of welcome. His salutations 
were varied with a gesture I 
never before saw in a dog, since 
occasionally he would come to 
my feet, and essay to lay his 
head under them. When he 
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had performed this obeisance 
he trotted about the room with 
the tread of a cob. At any 
time, however, if I said, " Nep, 
abase yourself," he would submit 
his neck, as if he wished it to 
be trodden on, and lick my 
boots. 

He was an obstinate dog, 
though. One day I sent him 
with my servant to Victoria Park 
for a swim, and once in the water 
he would not come out. This 
was found to be prohibited by 
the police, and apologies had to 
be made at the station for Nep's 
obstinacy. He could not bear 
kittens, though he managed to 
restrict his dishke of them to 
growls. In this he was unlike 
Guy, with whom they took all 
manner of liberties. Our senior 
Churchwarden had been kind 
enough to give him a big round 
basket in which he slept, and 
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when he went to bed his little 
friends coiled themselves up in 
his indentations. In fact, he 
reposed " levelled up " with 
kittens. 

Dogs have as many fancies 
and prejudices as their masters. 
But this is not confined to them. 
One of my fowls, born at St. 
George's, exhibited such a curious 
phase of human appreciation as 
to be worth record. He liked 
to be " patted." I had only to 
open the glass door of the par- 
lour which looked on the church- 
yard and call " Pip " ^he always 
answered to his name), and Pip 
ran up from among his colleagues 
to be thus coaxed. I used to 
feed him with corn kept in a 
certain cupboard in the entrance. 
Pip knew it well, and, when he 
could make his way into the 
house, would plant himself before 
it ip. an attitude of expectation. 
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But he overdrew the resources 
of his brain and suffered from 
the precocity of genius. As he 
approached full estate he lost 
much of his confidence in me 
(though I had done nothing to 
deserve the loss of it) and in 
himself, which was worse. And 
at length, though he liked corn 
as much as ever, he was the 
most nervous in the whole plumed 
assemblage when they presented 
themselves under our dining-room 
window at breakfast-time to be 
fed. Perhaps he suffered from 
constant anxiety about his posi- 
tion in the community, for his 
father, a tough old gentleman, 
who once, with great applause 
(though not till after strenuous 
conflict), beat off^a game-cock 
who invaded his harem, took 
every opportunity of snubbing 
his son. And Pip's spirit shrank 
while his body grew. In fact, 
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he became a "Toots" in his 
society. Gaily dressed and 
amiably disposed, but having 
failed in mental development, 
he was, in consequence, similarly 
underrated. 
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CHAPTER III. 

GUY, NEP, AND TROS. 

I HAVE already introduced my 
readers to Guy, but that was in 
his youth, before he had attained 
to his full height, which we will 
call six feet. At least, if he laid 
his hands on my shoulders, his 
eyes were almost even with mine. 
When he stood with level back 
he easily looked out of our 
windows and over all such things 
as tables and chairs. He had no 
special accomplishments, being 
indeed far too human to be taught 
any "tricks," but he was the 
most intelligent animal I ever 
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knew, and expressed himself with 
such obvious felicity of utterance 
that we never ceased to regret 
our ignorance of the key which 
should enable us to interpret the 
language of dogs. 

He was keenly sensitive, and 
I never punished him but once. 
That was when he was very 
young. We had taken him with 
us into the country, to Bavrton- 
mere, from St. George's-in-the- 
East, and one day he ran after 
some sheep. Now, since habit 
is soon formed, being "the act 
of yesterday,'' it was necessary 
for Master Guy to learn at once 
that his wild oats might not be 
sown in such an evil way. So 
(with menacing gesture) I caught 
up a switch, and rebuked him 
sharply. Hearing the word and 
seeing the imminent rod, he ran 
into the house. I searched for 
him far and wide ; upstairs, down- 
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stairs, in my lady's chamber — in 
vain. At last I found him (the 
door being shut) in a cupboard 
within my dressing-room, where 
he had never been before. On 
my opening it he dashed out 
with a scream, and disappeared 
like a hairy flash. We were 
afraid that he would be lost, but 
in two or three hours Master 
Guy was spied nearly hidden 
under a bush (some two hundred 
yards off the house), whence he 
was watching to see what would 
happen next. After I had gone 
up and spoken to him seriously 
he returned, really ashamed, 
though with much forced con- 
cealment of penitence, like many 
people who are wholesomely 
sorry, but do not care to show 
to a cold world that they are 
vexed with themselves. After 
this he never gave the least heed 
to a sheep again. 
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Though Guy was a dog who 
did not delight to bark or bite, 
if grave occasion arose or un- 
pardonable insult arrived he was 
ready to fight, and fought vehe- 
mently. Thus when he found 
(after some playful approaches) 
that Nep was unwarrantably rude 
to him, tussles ensued, and once, 
when he bit me, Guy*s rage knew 
no bounds. I was reading in a 
low armchair before the fire, and, 
having let my fingers drop over 
its side unwittingly interrupted 
Nep*s occupation with some bone 
which he must have been aware 
he had no business to bring in- 
doors. Upon this he bit my 
hand. Guy, who was lying the 
other side of me on the rug, 
sprang up, leaped over my 
shoulder, and descended upon 
him like a cataract, all glare 
bristles and teeth. He was 
furious at this injury to his master, 
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and could not be calmed for a 
long time. 

I never, though, saw a more 
forbearing dog. Though, as I 
have said, he allowed kittens to 
use his huge carcase as a climb- 
ing or exercise ground, and 
often slept under (as it were) a 
coverlet of them, Snow, their 
mother, was always uncivil to 
her children's friend. She seldom 
passed him without spitting in 
his face, and occasionally scratch- 
ing his nose till it bled, and yet 
he never lecriminated. The 
sweet temper which he thus 
showed was quite distinct from 
servility, and though he was 
warmly attached to us he did 
not overdo his devotion. One 
year, indeed, when I was absent 
from England for three or four 
months, Guy allowed his feelings 
more play. They took the shape 
of exceptional courteous atten- 
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tion to my wife. Wherever she 
went he walked at her side, and 
when she sat down he invariably 
lay at her feet, in sphinx-like 
attitude, with one paw upon the 
skirt of her dress. This anxious 
trusteeship he resigned on my 
return. 

It is no wonder that he made 
many friends *at St. George's. 
AH knew him from the Bishop 
to the Beadle, and he was on 
excellent terms with a. succession 
of kindly Churchwardens and 
several members of the vestry 
with whom he became acquainted. 
From his occasional visits to 
Suffolk, too, he came to know, 
and be well known to, the carriage 
attendants and porters at the 
Liverpool Street station, and the 
guards on the Great Eastern 
Railway. No dog was more 
loved by all the members of any 
household, and when he died, 
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suddenly, from disease of the 
heart, which is common among 
deerhounds, many were the kind 
messages and letters of condo- 
lence which we received. He 
fell down, stone-dead, one June 
day in the dining-room, while 
we were at lunch. 

Nep was of a very different 
nature. As I have said, I knew 
nothing of his original belong- 
ings. He was a sort of sea-foam, 
like Venus. His immediate 
attachment to me equalled the 
affection of Friday for Robinson 
Crusoe. But he had a more 
stubborn strain or blot in his 
inherited being than that quickly 
civilized cannibal. Beneath his 
intense and demonstrative love 
there lay a vein rich in products 
of sudden unaccountable anger. 
I have mentioned that he once 
.bit me, and, indeed, he was the 
only dog that ever did so. Still, 
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ne bit me, and the being bitten 
by the familiar dog whom I 
trusted caused a moral shock 
which for the moment dimmed 
my feeling towards the whole 
race to which he belonged He, 
too, was distressed. It is im- 
possible however for remorse 
to atone for offence. Neptune 
openly carried a load upon his 
heart for many weeks after he 
had sinned. Occasionally he 
looked up into my face with 
entreating petition for pardon.' 
But I hesitated. He was for- 
bidden the house. From a 
petted existence within doors,' 
where he wore the soft fine coat 
of fireside life, he was banished 
to a kennel in the yard. Then 
his hair grew rough, and his 
visage was changed. Once a 
day, however, he was admitted 
for an evening hour into an 
outer room, to have, as the 
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household phrased it, " his tea." 
He always humbly kept himself 
in readiness for this summons. 
Then he made the most of a 
warm rug, and tried to enjoy 
himself. But conscience was the 
fly in the perfume of his pleasure, 
and when I spoke to him he 
carried himself much as a sus- 
ceptible convict might in an 
interview with the prison chaplain. 
At last, one day when his 
entreaties had been exception- 
ally importunate, I patted him 
on the head, and said, " Nep, I 
forgive you.*' The dog literally 
shrieked with joy, and leaped 
about the room. Up to that 
moment, since his offence, he 
had been leading a saddened 
life, chiefly spent in watching to 
see if he had any hope of being 
ever trusted again. Never was 
a dog's face more downcast till 
the withdrawn confidence was 
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restored — as far, at least, as it 
could be. Then, as I have said, 
in a moment he gave way to the 
wildest rejoicing, and could hardly 
submit to have the expression of 
his feelings lowered to a tolerable 
level. 

How mystically close the foot- 
steps of some " animals " are 
upon our own, even in those 
respects which are most mys- 
terious! To this dog, for ex- 
ample, I was (as it were) a god. 
How far might the workings of 
Nep*s mind be called penitence 
and remorse ? The moment in 
which he heard the words or 
tone of pardon brought to him 
a thrill of absolution. "The 
whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together, . . . 
waiting for the manifestation of 
the sons of God." 

There were other signs of 
more than instinctive intelligence 
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in Nep. When the first frost 
came after his arrival at the 
rectory, on finding his nose in 
contact with repellent ice on 
essaying to drink, he simply 
stepped back" and broke the 
frozen crust with his paw. In 
summer, as I have said, he 
deliberately bathed himself in a 
tub. But this is nothing to what 
I will now relate, and which no 
so-called "instinct" (though I 
defy anybody to define it satis- 
factorily) could account for. 

My wife and I were going 
down into Suffolk, and Nep (like 
any other dog) knew that we 
were at the edge of a journey. 
On this occasion he plainly and 
repeatedly desired to accompany 
us. Possibly he guessed where 
we were going, and being a 
devoted water-dog remembered 
the great enjoyment he had 
derived from a certain mere on 
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the occasion of a former visit. 
But we told him that he might 
not accompany us, and left him 
at the rectory in the lowest of 
spirits. Presently he lost his 
temper altogether, and, I regret 
to say, killed a kitten. Of course 
the servants reprimanded him 
severely for this transgression, 
and, in consequence, the next 
time the door was opened he 
ran away. Within thiee hours 
(my name and address being on 
his collar) a porter brought him 
back from the Liverpool Street 
station of the Great Eastern, 
where he had been found stand- 
ing on the departure platform 
from which my wife and I had 
started. Now Nep had never 
been at the Liverpool Street 
station in his life. When he had 
formerly (once) accompanied us 
into Suffolk that terminus was 
not built Did he, fearing lest 



some one in the household should 
write to us about the kitten, 
determine to steal a march 
upon the post, and give us in 
person his own version of the 
story ? I imagine that dogs per- 
sistently think themselves to be 
understood, otherwise they would 
be miserable. A continuous con- 
sciousness of misapprehension 
would hinder them from talking 
to us so cheerfully as they do, 
for life. We will suppose then 
that Nep reckoned on antici- 
pating any letter about the 
kitten's decease and telling his 
own story. I think it was just 
about that time that we were 
unlucky with kittens, and he may 
have intended to appeal to 
natural causes. We had given 
a beautiful kit to the girls at the 
Raine's Industrial School. It 
followed them about buoyantly, 
till one day on its frisking ^th 



them into the laundry they inad- 
vertently mangled it, and it came 
out quite flat — like a tabby sole. 
But to return. Nep had 
reason to believe that the career 
of kittens was liable to be un- 
expectedly checked, and so may 
have intended to put the demise 
of this one in the light which 
desire suggested. Thus he started 
for Suffolk. Probably he had 
gone first to the Shoreditch 
station where he had once been, 
and some dog (with more civility 
than his kind always show at a 
first interview with a stranger) 
had told him of a change of 
terminus. Then he would run 
up the line from Shoreditch to 
Liverpool Street Anyhow, there 
he was . found waiting on the 
right departure platform. Having 
no money, he had no ticket, and 
doubtlessly intended to travel as 
a " stowaway." 
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It is impossible that he could 
have tracked me half an hour 
after I had left my house, tra- 
velling in a cab through part of 
St. George's-in-the-East, White- 
chapel, Aldgate,and Bishopsgate. 
No champion bloodhound could 
have followed such a lean ghost 
of a trail. And he had neither 
visited the terminus which we left, 
nor traversed the streets which 
led to it. The chances against 
his straying into that particular 
one, or (for the matter of that) 
going to any station at all, in a 
mode of mere aimless wandering, 
are incalculable. As I have said, 
he did not follow us immediately. 
Some hour or so passed before 
his disappointment boiled over, 
and having killed the kitten he 
made up his mind what to do 
in consequence of that mishap. 
After this he must have lost but 
little time in discovering the 
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place of our departure, since the 
porter led him back, dejected, 
about three hours after we had 
left the rectory. 

I have referred to Snow, the 
prolific. She lived long, but, 
though old, steadily produced 
kittens, and gave the same 
patient attention to the education 
of each successive batch as ever. 
She must have an innumerable 
multitude of descendants some- 
where. If she had had only five 
kittens a year (much below the 
mark) for ten years, and each 
of these in twelve months had 
begun extending the world of 
cats, and if each successive de- 
scendant had realized his or her 
adult condition within the same 
period (as most assuredly was 
the case), her family is now im- 
measurably prodigious. I began 
to work it out one day, but when 
inexorable arithmetic had carried 
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me into millions I laid down my 
pencil to bless the silent operation 
of that compensating law which 
has prevented this globe having 
become covered with a feline 
stratum, audible in Mars. 

But though such an abundant 
grandmother, with age marking 
the outline of her figure and a 
demeanour generally reserved, she 
retained a perceptive and sym- 
pathetic heart. I once watched 
her giving a nursery lesson to 
the last htter of kittens. A con- 
venient cork had been hung by a 
string as a toy for them, but they 
did not realize the advantage of 
this arrangement till the venerable 
Snow commended it herself. This 
she did by recalling her earliest 
youth, rolling over playfully on 
her back, while she slapped 
patted and captured the light 
pendulum with her paws. Pre- 
sently her babies apprehended 
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and joined in the sport, when 
she at ^nce resumed her pensive 
attitude and air. What appre- 
ciative maternal lessons (though 
not in production) might some 
careless mothers learn from a 
cat! 

When unexpected circum- 
stances and trouble (now miti- 
gated) led to my taking temporary 
charge of a parish next to my 
country home in Suffolk, we took 
Snow down with us. Of course 
she had had fresh kittens just 
before we flitted, and being 
brought in a basket with them 
was kept in the same room several 
days. Thus her manifest alarm 
and distrust died down, and she 
soon recovered such confidence 
in her position as to swear at 
all our dogs. 

How strong and yet controlled 
is the hunger of cats for birds ! 
At St George's, Snow was always 
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on the stealthy move after un- 
attainable sparrows (reminding 
me of Irving when Hamlet follows 
his father's ghost), but she never 
touched a newly hatched chicken. 
On one occasion however our 
housemaid had caught a stray 
paroquet in the dining-room, and 
was holding it in her hand, when 
Snow, with a bound, struck and 
instantly killed it. I should say 
that at the rectory we not unfre- 
quently saw tropical birds which 
had been lost in transit to the 
stores of our neighbour Mr. 
Jamrach (who had hundreds for 
sale), or were sailors' pets escaped 
from some newly arrived ship. 

Some say that cats distinguish 
between mice and. birds, never 
playing with the latter, but put- 
ting them to death at once, lest 
(in a parenthesis of torture) they 
should fly away. This is not 
always so. One summer an 
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ambitious agile cat of ours caught 
a martin which had built in the 
stable and had to dive low under 
the lintel every time it went in 
and out. The cat, after long 
session on the threshold, suc- 
ceeded in snatching and carrying 
it off, but when a servant who was 
near pursued her she released 
the bird, which flew away unin- 
jured. Once Snow herself was un- 
expectedly baulked in a capture. 
I had stuck a stuffed humming- 
bird at the end of a wire into a 
table nosegay (not a bad finish 
to such an ornament, by the way) 
and left the room. Snow must 
have immediately sprung upon 
this prey, for on soon returning I 
found the humming-bird gone, 
but its relics, in the shape of un- 
appreciated wool and pepper, 
sputtered about the table-cloth. 

Snow did not turn poacher, 
but, in the country, no one can 
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keep even the best-fed and petted 
cats from illicit sport, and thusi 
frequently from cruel death. Last 
summer a great favourite of ours 
crawled home, slowly dragging a 
heavy iron trap by her mutilated 
leg. We were able to trace her 
return by the trail which this left 
on the ground, and found that she 
must have toiled at her painful 
task many hundred yards and 
over seemingly insurmountable 
objects. The leg was amputated, 
and she recovered. 

The proverbial vitality of cats 
is indeed sometimes astonishing. 
While in town we had a large 
enterprising Tom, who, fearing 
no traps there, made such long 
explorations that he came to be 
called "Sir Samuel Baker." One 
warm evening Sir Samuel came 
home in a grievous plight. 
Though (happily) there are no 
gamekeepers in London, there 
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are boys, and by them Sir Samuel 
had been nearly stoned to death, 
having his body banged about 
and two holes made in his pate 
from which the blood gushed at 
every movement. Giving him 
some stiff brandy and water, I 
plugged these with linen, and 
bandaged his head — which after 
the operation was as big as a 
cocoa-nut. Presently, from the 
effect of alcohol and the sense of 
other relief. Sir Samuel went off 
again " on the loose," and we saw 
no more of him for some ten days. 
At the end of that time he re- 
turned with the bandages, etc., 
all securely in their places, and 
his wounds healed. But what 
insoluble conjectures must his 
appearance (seen, say, in profile 
upon a ridge-top) have given 
rise to in the world of cats I 

The dram I administered had 
a remarkable effect One will 
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often help an animal over a dan- 
gerous parenthesis in life. I 
tried it however without avail 
upon an irascible old cock we 
had at St. George's. A pet 
chicken there (of whom I have 
already spoken) Master Pip, 
made himself so much at home 
in our house as to lose touch 
with his kin. This led at last to 
such a serious difference between 
him and his father, Old Pip, 
that they had a conclusive sore 
battle in the thurchyard (unseen 
by me, or I should have inter- 
vened) among the "cold hie 
jaceis of the dead." In the heat 
of combat his father dealt such 
a blindly fierce blow at Master 
Pip, who dodged behind a grave- 
stone which received the stroke, 
that it broke the striker's beak. 
Poor fellow, it was all up with 
him then. We rescued the father 
from his flushed and triumphant 
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son, but he was so severely 
wounded that in a few days he 
had to be killed. At first he 
was brought partially to by stimu- 
lants, but his broken bill hin- 
dered him from eating even the 
softest food, and thus he was 
put to death to be saved from 
starvation. We brought the par- 
ricide down with us into Suffolk, 
but as he still showed a prefer- 
ence for human society (follow- 
ing my wife and myself about 
like a dog) the feeling pf the 
whole fowl colony turned against 
him. He was, in turn, so 
savagely treated by them that at 
last his life became intolerable, 
and he died before his time. 

How little we know about the 
influence of opinion or the modes 
of intercommunication in bird 
society ! There would, however, 
seem to be specially free mental 
as well as material intercourse 
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among flying things. The son 
of my old friend Hansard, Rector 
of Bethnal Green, some years 
ago made a collection of moths 
in that parish. There is a won- 
derful world of winged insect life 
which comes out after dark, even 
in London. He had caught the 
female of a rare species of moth, 
and taking it- home, presently 
there came through the open 
window in the summer air a 
male of the same kind. 

To return to birds, we had in 
our country mere three Canadian 
geese — at least one of them was 
a goose, for it laid eggs. I 
had bought them in Leadenhall 
Market and wanted them to 
breed in Suffolk. They are, I 
was told, good to eat, and they 
feed loyally on water-plants, 
never wandering off to stacks. 
Thus I got as I believed a gander 
and two geese, but one only of 
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the three was a lady. Somehow 
this came to be known in the 
bird-world, for in the spring there 
arrived out of space, as it were 
from Jove, another mate. I 
inquired whether any neighbour 
kept Canadian geese but could 
hear of none. Nevertheless, one 
morning, instead of three there 
were four Canadians (which made 
two couples) joyously swimming 
about the mere. The welcome 
visitor stayed five weeks and 
then departed, leaving the odd 
bachelor disconsolate. Our 
original three had been already 
pinioned when I bought them 
and they had travelled in a basket 
from town. How did the fourth, 
the temporary bride of the third 
in the trio, learn of their arrival ? 
She came from a distance. An 
observant neighbour in the next 
parish told me that he had noticed 
a Canadian goose flying in the 
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direction of Bartonmere when 
the visitor arrived, and he re- 
marked at the same time that 
he knew of no place where such 
as she were kept 

It is curious, by the way, that 
these geese, though they were 
greedy enough of grain when it 
was brought to them at the 
water's edge, showed no per- 
ception of its presence elsewhere. 
They cared nothing whatever for 
the stubble or the stack. I had 
a field of barley (Hallet's pedi- 
gree, which gave twelve coomb 
an acre from a bushel per acre 
of seed) not fifty yards from the 
mere; and yet, though their 
white kinsfolk made the most of 
this opportunity and reaped a 
greedy cackling harvest, the 
Canadians disregarded it alto- 
gether. Meanwhile their inter- 
course with the outside goose 
world (evidenced by the arrival 
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of the bride) was unquestionable. 
Still they seemed to learn nothing 
from their English fellows in the 
same water. Possibly they did 
not understand them. The white 
geese must have talked about the 
barley sometimes. It was con- 
tinually in their minds as well 
as in their mouths. They were 
always conversing loudly, and 
surely referred to it sometimes. 
But the Canadian note differs 
distinctly from theirs, and I 
never heard of any animal, ex- 
cept man, learning the language 
of another. A common noise 
may set all tongues wagging 
about the house, but a cock 
never crows defiance to an ass's 
bray (like a saucy M.P.), nor 
does a dog bark in intelligent 
reply to the neighing of a horse. 
There are indeed instances of 
strong attachment between ani- 
mals. I have a pony which dis- 
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plays the warmest friendship foij 
an occasional visitor at our home 
in the country. She has never 
seen him except in harness, but 
if she happens to be in the 
paddock when his master arrivesr 
with him in his cart she runs to 
him at once, full of endearments 
which are reciprocated. Their 
affection is purely Platonic (they 
are of about the same age, be- 
tween thirty and forty), but they 
no sooner meet than they whinny 
to one another and show their 
love by scratching one another's 
backs with their teeth. When 
the visitor's master comes he 
does not tie him up or unharness 
him, but leaves the two together, 
sure to know where his own pony 
will be found on his departure. 
They stand side by side in caress- 
ing conversation. The curious 
thing is that the visitor has no 
friend among his own kin except 
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mine, and kicks at any other 
horse which makes civil ap- 
proaches to itself. 

We may see also exceptional 
friendships between individual 
cats and dogs, but in the animal 
world there appears to be no 
provision for the interchange of 
thought corresponding to human 
language which, however varied, 
is expressed by the lips and 
tongue. We have moreover no 
evidence of any common fellow- 
feeling among vocal brutes. The 
hen scratches complacently on 
the dunghill and the ox looks 
serenely over the stall-house door 
though the air be rent with the 
screams of their old companion 
the pig who is being killed be- 
fore their eyes. The "happy 
family" in a peaceful farmyard 
is I fear sadly sensual and selfish. 
The only thing which seems to 
raise them above their purely 
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animal level is the devotion which 
some among them pay to man* 
Though they rear no altar and 
perform no mystic rite, he, like 
a god, kindles such phases of 
aspiration as they show, and 
accepts their devoted homage, 
sometimes with unfeeling sere- 
nity, but often, let us hope, with 
a grateful perception of its guile- 
lessness. His appreciation of 
their attachment ought to be the 
stronger because there is none 
of precisely the same nature 
amongst themselves. 

Among the worshippers of man 
I need not say that dogs are the 
most distinguished, and yet the 
affection of ours for us is often 
curiously capricious and exclu- 
sive. Rock, for instance, a small 
collie of mine, though so far as 
I know he had no special do- 
mestic grounds for his distaste, 
maintained an unscrupulously 
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unfeeling^ dislike of myself. I 
always treated him well. Still, 
he would growl if I patted him 
(when he betrayed the vibrations 
of anger distinctly to the touch), 
and then at once pointedly 
gambol and bark around my 
wife. And yet he was so dis* 
obedient to her wishes, often 
running away when she took him 
out for a walk, and wholly dis- 
regarding the most peremptory 
recall, that she latterly led him 
with a cord. Notwithstanding 
this restraint (to which he sub- 
mitted only under protest) his 
affection for her, when not pos- 
sessed by the uncontrollable im- 
pulse of desertion, grew to the 
last. Poor Rock was at length 
killed by a goods train on the 
Great Eastern Railway. In his 
declining days he grew deaf and 
stiff, but now and then took a 
short tour in the neighbourhood, 
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visiting his acquaintance. I 
hardly ever knew a dog thus 
deliberately entertain himself. 
In Rock's last excursion (not 
having taken a ticket, and being 
indeed in no great hurry) he was 
walking moodily down the line 
about two miles from our house 
when a train caught him. The 
driver whistled, but Rock either 
did not hear the warning or was 
indulging a holiday sense of dis- 
regard for any such conventional 
dog-summons, however loud. 
Thus he was run over and killed. 
The wayside men kindly buried 
his remains, and told the station- 
master at Thurston that a black- 
and-tan collie had been cut 
in two. We thought it was 
ours, and sent a resurrectionist 
who with three or four heaves 
of a spade disinterred poor 
Rock's unmistakable head — as 
if he had died for high treason, 
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and been buried on Tower 
Hill 

Tros, so called from Troston 
whence he came, was another dog 
of a wholly different character. 
At Tr<5ston he shared a roomy 
kennel with a twin-brother, and 
the two quarrelled incessantly and 
noisily day and night. They never 
left off. My friend Lofft, who 
gave me Tros, said that at any 
time, even in the small hours of 
a winter's morning, Tros and his 
brother could be heard going on 
like obstructives in Parliament. 
Judges of dogs — I mean the 
experts — would have nothing to 
say to him. He failed hopelessly 
in offering the curves of beauty, 
being indeed quite square; but 
many who reckoned intelligence 
and individuality in summing up 
effects, would have called him 
handsome. He was a liver-and- 
white spaniel, with enormous 
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ears on a massive head, and had 
the hardest most active body a 
dog ever possessed. Nothing 
hurt him; not even his bark, 
which was so vehement that 
when he let it oflf he "kicked" 
— like a gun. With all this 
display of force he was the 
greatest coward I ever knew. 
He often went out driving with 
me, but though he felt himself 
bound to stiffen his tail and 
comply with the traditional for- 
mulae when he met another dog, 
he gave scant expression to the 
usual growl of greeting, and cut 
the interview as short as he 
could, excusing himself hurriedly, 
and looking back as he can^ 
tered on by the side of my pony 
gig with unconcealed backward 
glances of alarm. To avoid even 
a cow in the road he would 
silently slip into the next field, 
and rejoin me when the monster 
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had been passed. An unexpected 
shout would often send him 
scampering. One dusky summer 
evening, when I happened to be 
behind a bush in the garden, 
Tros, not perceiving who it was, 
began to bark at me. . On my 
showing myself with a sudden 
" Hah ! " he was so startled as to 
make a rush for the nearest gate, 
against which, in his terror (not 
being able to jump over it), he 
hurled his carcase with a smash 
which ought to have broken his 
ribs. But nothing hurt him. 

With all this cowardice he was 
whimsically enterprising in his 
aims. He would watch a distant 
moving object and if on reflec- 
tion he thought it attainable, de- 
liberately close his ears to all 
remonstrance and dash off in 
pursuit About three-quarters of 
a mile from our house is a wind- 
mill with red sails. The revolving 



tips of these appear succes* 
sively above some intervening 
high ground, and when first Tros 
came to us he took their move- 
ments to be the gambols of some 
leaping animal, and after scrutiny 
which satisfied him set off full 
speed to explore; Nothing 
stopped him when once he had 
made up his mind. He had a 
genius for disobedience which 
must have been unique, but he 
combined with it the closest, 
most importunate affection I 
ever received from a dog — except 
Nep. Unless engaged in some 
Quixotic venture he was ever at 
my heels, and after my absence 
for a day welcomed me back 
with an excess of effervescence. 
His love however caused him 
to be consumed with jealousy. 
The presence of a deerhound 
pup (one of Guy's grandsons) in 
my study gave rise to scenes. 
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Once Tros, who had curled him- 
self at my feet under my writing- 
table, on seeing young Guy (he 
was only four months old) wriggle 
up to be patted, bit him sharply. 
Adult dogs generally tolerate 
puppies, overlooking the personal 
liberties into which they are 
obviously led by their ignorance. 
But Tros made no allowance for 
youth, and resented that which 
he envied, like a man. 

He was the only water-dog I 
know who went for long swims, 
quite by himself, from sheer love 
of the exercise. When we were 
sailing on the mere he would 
start with us, but soon tolerating 
our artificial procedure no longer, 
jump overboard. Then he pad- 
dled about by himself, occa- 
sionally hailing the boat as it 
passed on the next tack, but 
caring neither to come on board 
nor to land. Seasons made no 
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difference to him. However cold 
the weather, Tros would launch 
himself and visit successive 
patches of rushes on his own 
account in search of elusive coots, 
at last quietly swimming back 
across the widest part of the 
mere (which is about twelve 
acres in extent), instead of going 
ashore and running round its 
edge. Once when Professor 
Babington (a great authority on 
birds) happened to be visiting 
us he was much exercised con- 
cerning a seemingly strange 
waterfowl which swam about for 
some time in the middle of the 
mere, too far off to be clearly 
discerned ; but it turned out to 
be the head of Tros who was 
having one of his solitary cruises. 
Tros had a catholic appetite 
and deglutition muscles which 
would have been creditable to 
a boa-constrictor. When in a 
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hurry he would swallow a hard 
irregular lump of acceptable food 
(however uncompromisingly big) 
like a pill. Among other things 
he was very fond of maize. 
There was a bin of this in a 
certain outhouse, and when my 
wife or I approached it, the fowls, 
geese, ducks, pigeons, and tur- 
keys who happened to be about 
hastened up for a possible mouth- 
ful. Then Tros would charge 
full tilt among them for his share, 
not biting any indeed but tossing 
them aside greedily and crunch- 
ing the maize like a pig. He 
always put in a claim if there was 
anything going in the shape of 
food. When a fresh supply of 
oilcake came for the cows and 
sheep, Tros hung about while it 
was being carried into the granary, 
and would have purloined a ton 
if he could have swallowed it. 
He was very expert in catching 
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scraps, but when he had reason 
to believe that a downpour of 
dainties was imminent he wasted 
no time by stopping to dispose of 
each morsel as it arrived, but 
lest the supply should suddenly 
cease kept on opening his capa- 
cious mouth till it was as full 
as that of a monkey on a 
Whit-Monday at the Zoo. Tros 
however always stood receptive 
as long as donations were being 
made. Then he retired to count 
his collection — like a church- 
warden who had been holding a 
plate after a charity sermon. His 
chief enemy was a St. Bernard, 
four times his weight Barry was 
a magnificent dog, with the true 
monastic white marking, double 
dewclaws, and affectionate eyes. 
Though good-tempered, he had a 
habit of "growlingly" asserting 
his right to any dog-biscuit he 
might have received, and (even 
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when not interfered with) sitting 
on it — like a Hindoo over a spot 
where he had buried treasure. 
Then Tros would cruise about 
him with an affectation of in- 
difference, hoping that Barry 
would get up. With all his 
greediness however he was irre- 
sistibly affectionate, and even 
when there was nothing to be 
got in the way of eating would 
rest his chin on my knee and at 
the same time raise his paw, as 
if ** praying for silence " — like a 
toastmaster. He thus merely in- 
timated that his heart was so full 
that he desired to let me know 
what he felt, but would not 
trouble me to speak. The ges- 
ture was one of sheer irrepressible 
love. 

How distinct are the characters 
of animals which are often heed- 
lessly classed and confounded to- 
gether ! There are cases of strongly 
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marked individuality in every 
hen-yard and on every duck- 
pond. It is perhaps most dis- 
cernible in dogs and horses. I 
have given instances of it in the 
former, and might tell something 
about the tempers of the latter. 
All horses have their fancies, and 
know perfectly well with whom 
they have to deal Some also 
are very self-conscious. I had a 
sorrel filly **Whitefoot" bought 
at Stanton, and now belonging 
to my neighbour, Arthur Young, 
of Bradfield, which was appa- 
rently "vain." One day I found 
her in our drawing-room. To 
reach it she had walked into the 
house by the front entrance, and 
after traversing a corridor some 
forty feet long, had passed through 
three doorways. There she was, 
consumed with curiosity, ex- 
amining furniture, smelling knick- 
knacksi and looking out of th^ 
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window. I expected a scene, since 
she was as good as wild, never 
having been made acquainted 
with saddle, bridle, or shoe. 
Yet she behaved like a young 
lady, not only daintily walking 
about among chairs and tables 
without damage, but exhibiting 
solitary self-consciousness, espe- 
cially when she came to look at 
herself in a mirror. This she did 
with much interest, getting one 
side of her face and then the 
other into the most appreciable 
position — ^like any other girl. It 
seemed to me that she smiled. 
When she had gazed her fill I 
said, " Now come out, my dear." 
Then she put her warm velvety 
nose into the' hollow of my 
uplifted hand and followed me 
as I walked backwards (like a 
courtier) into the paddock. And 
yet when she went to the pro- 
fessional "breaker" he found 
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her hard to manage. Though 
an " expert," he was a fool. She 
was too refined for him, and re- 
sented his coarse manners. 

Horses show deliberate resent- 
ment Many years ago we had 
two piebalds, Marcus and Tag. 
I possess their portraits, but 
knew them not, as they lived 
before I was bom. You might 
(it was so related to me by my 
elders) call Tag- anything but 
a " blackguard." Tradition says 
that an incredulous guest, having 
been told this one evening after 
dinner, went up by himself to 
Tag the next morning before 
breakfast and said quite quietly, 
"Tag, you are a blackguard." 
He was glad to get into the house 
with only half his coat torn off 
his back. Tag had flown at him 
open-mouthed, at once. 

There are divers stories about 
Marcus and Tag. I came upon 
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one quite new to me, illustrating 
the sagacity with which horses 
know whom they have to deal 
with. The teller of the story 
was an old man, now past his 
work, at Barton, and as he told 
it in the purest Suffolk (to which 
no pen can do justice) I will not 
pretend to reproduce it as it 
came into my ears. 

" I looked after sheep and 
stock,'* he said, " for sixty years, 
mostly on Mr. Cooper's farm, 
and I knew your grandfather 
right well. He had two piebald 
horses you might have heard tell 
of?" I acquiesced, and said 
that I had a picture of the two 
together. " Well," he continued^ 
the old gentleman he used to 
ride they, but he always read 
when he was a-riding. One day, 
I mind it well, he was agoing to 
Bury, and he set off with a book 
in his hand, on one of them pie- 
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bald horses. The horse went as 
far as Barton Church, and then 
turned round and walked back, 
the old gentleman reading all the 
while. When the horse stopped, 
and he looked up ' and found 
himself at home instead of Bury, 
he says to his man, says he, * You 
put the saddle on the other.' So 
he rode the other piebald off 
towards Bury, a-reading all the 
time ; but he hadn't got halfway 
before he turned back, and the 
old gentleman he found himself 
at Bartonmere again. So he says 
to his man, says he, *I won't have 
the saddle on neither of them. 
Ill walk to Bury.' " 

Both Marcus and Tag knew 
whom they had to deal with — 
just like a pony I have now, 
"Bessie." If my wife drives 
her, she crawls. The moment 
she knows that the reins are in 
my hand (and she knows it at 
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once) she goes like the wind. 
And yet I hardly ever take hold 
of the whip. We are excellent 
friends, \\^en she hears me 
come into the stable she lifts her 
right foot and taps against the 
side of her loose box. That 
means, " I want a biscuit." This 
she gets, after I have replied, 
" First say *houyhnhnms,' which 
she says — though (as far as I 
know) she has never read ** Gulli- 
ver's Travels." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SELIM. 

He was a grandson of our very 
dear old friend " Guy," and was 
called, after him, **Selim-ben- 
Guy," but came to be known by 
his "front" name only. His 
prospects when a puppy were 
doubtful by reason of a twin- 
brother who promised to fill his 
grandfather's place in the house- 
hold and in society. But this 
Esau was so insupportably stupid 
and selfish that Selim supplanted 
him without guile. No spark of 
spirit or originality was discernible 
even in his rendering of mis- 
chievousness. Thus I parted 
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with him, and Selim reigned in 
his stead. Former members of 
the family had been humorously 
troublesome — and forgiven. An 
uncle of his whom I gave to a 
friend when two months old, 
protected himself against any 
prospective charge of sheer ini- 
quity by eating a Greek Testa- 
ment and a new bonnet the day 
he arrived, and thus immediately 
made himself pleasant to the 
master and mistress of the house 
by one inaugural catholic meal. 

But his degenerate nephew 
was nothing more than dull and 
greedy. I tried to reach his 
heart in many ways, descending 
even to strong cheese. Some 
dogs are passionately devoted to 
this, and are thereby not only 
made servile through a period of 
gratified and expectant sensuality, 
but receive the finer seeds of 
potential affection which sprout 
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and survive when the season of 
coarse gratitude has passed away. 
So I tried Selim's elder brother 
with a grossly importunate appeal 
to his palate. The local merchant^ 
with thumbs on counter, ineffec- 
tually sought to conceal his sur- 
prise when one day I asked him 
for a quarter of a pound of the 
strongest-smelling cheese that he 
had. He had some very strong 
indeed. My inquiry resulted in 
the production and purchase of 
so pungent an article that I 
expected to have headed a pro- 
cession of dogs (full of sniffing 
conjecture as to the causes which 
could have surrounded the parson 
with the odour of so sweet a 
smell) by the time I had reached 
my home. Selim's brother was 
prepared to eat a hundredweight 
of this dainty, but took its arrival 
and swallowed it with no more 
expression of personal feeling 
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towards my Self than if it had 
been sunshine. His blindness 
to the nice relationship which, 
in perceptive society, connects a 
gift and its donor, determined his 
immediate future, for I sold him 
to (I believe) the secretary of 
the Kennel Club, under whose 
auspices he added to his reputa- 
tion for size and comeliness, 
having, I am told, won several 
prizes thereby. But I did not 
see him after he accepted the 
cheese as a providential rather 
than as a distinctly personal and 
human gift, and left for a more 
appreciative home. 

Selim stepped into his shoes, 
but his affection for myself (at 
least the outward sign of it) was 
grievously impeded by "Tros," 
who never left me, and gathered 
jealousy with years. At first the 
puppy played with him unsus- 
piciously, and received that grudg- 
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ing intermittent recognition which 
querulous old people are some- 
times expected to show towards 
children. But when Selim had 
grown nearly to full dog's estate, 
Tros could bear it no longer, and 
one day fell on his over-confident 
young friend so suddenly and 
roughly that he never recovered 
confidence in his position, nor 
realized the development of his 
own muscles and jaws. I should 
say that Selim had a younger 
brother (another Guy) rather 
bigger than himself. He was a 
royally magnificent dog, with 
deeply marked black rims to his 
eyes which looked as if he painted 
them — like an Oriental. Over 
him also Tros triumphed. When 
these two big dogs were lying 
on the hearthrug in the dining- 
room before our wood fire, and 
Tros entered ''promiscuously" 
but with a dangerous glare in his 
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eyes, and a tail as long stiff and 
thick as a biggish cucumber, 
they both would leap hastily on 
an adjoining sofa. This, though 
not without reluctance, he agreed 
to reckon as " sanctuary." The 
real fact was that he was far too 
short to command or look down 
upon them otherwise than morally, 
and though he was once or twice 
tempted to bite their protruding 
toes, he declined eventually 
(with much inward growling) to 
commit himself to a level above 
his head. He was certainly 
moved by this consideration 
more than by any righteous 
regard for cities of refuge, at 
which he sneered with a display 
of contempt irreconcilable with 
correct views concerning their 
purpose. 

Occasionally the two big dogs 
looked silently over their ram- 
parts to see if Tros was far 
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enough off for them to risk the 
cooling of their tongues in the 
water-pan under the sideboard, 
but when the enemy was plainly 
awake and irritable they lay on 
the sofa for hours, and thus 
indeed learnt to sleep prodi- 
giously. 

But though Tros was fierce 
and peremptory with dogs, how- 
ever big, he was very friendly 
with cats. . , • Alas, however, 
one premature day, Tros died! 
He had insisted on staying for 
hours in the mere, pushing him- 
self through weeds and persist- 
ently barking at elusive coots. 
We did what we could, but he 
died . . . before his time. It 
was a perfectly still autumn 
evening, near sunset I had 
given the poor fellow some beef- 
tea, with a litde brandy, and set 
him gently down in Guy's old 
basket, which was filled with 
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straw and placed by the open 
garden door just inside the house. 
Then I lay down for a few 
minutes in a South American 
hammock hung under the chest- 
nut trees five yards oflF, and 
began to read the Times, Pre- 
sently I heard a groan. Tros, 
seeing me there, had crawled out 
craving for help. He had trusted 
me so utterly. Could I not heal 
him of his grievous pain? I 
carried him back to his bed. 
Though disappointed in the 
result of his appeal, his faith was 
not cold. He looked up, and 
tried to wag his tail Then he 
died. 

" Tros," so wrote a great friend 
to me, who knew him well, " is 
a real loss. He had all the 
attractiveness of the scamp of 
the family, the delightful naughty 
boy, and the aflfectionate prodigal; 
only he returned to his father 
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half a dozen times a day, and was 
forgiven seventy times seven. 
An impulsive, loving, wayward 
dog, whose exuberant energy has 
found an outlet now ? . . . This, 
I suppose, is a force that is con- 
served somehow and somewhere." 
Snow, too, another old friend 
and mother of countless kittens 
(produced throughout a long and 
fertile course), is dead. But she 
lived to a good old age and made 
a curiously befitting provision 
for the continuance of her atten- 
tions before her decease. Having 
only one eye, in her latter days 
she made a favourite for herself 
in a one-eyed kitten. This grew 
up to cat's estate, until at last it 
was almost impossible to distin- 
guish between the mother and her 
child. They were both black, 
of exactly the same size, had 
each lost her left eye and gene- 
rally kittened at the same time. 
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Moreover, Snow taught this pro- 
mising prolific double of herself 
to come with her to our bedroom 
door early every morning and 
mew, as she did herself. When 
the lesson was obviously perfect, 
Snow contentedly laid herself 
down to die, knowing that a 
black one-eyed cat would punctu- 
ally visit our room betimes, every 
day. I think that few waves of 
sentiment pass over the animals 
of a household when one of their 
number departs. No seeming 
notice was taken of Snow's de- 
cease, perhaps because she was 
not prominently authoritative, 
however sociable. But the death 
of Tros sent a distinct pulse of 
feeling through his society. I 
do not mean that any of his 
fellows ** mourned " for him. We 
read of ** slave" ants, but though 
one tribe of these advanced little 
thinkers are wise enough to see 
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the advantage of extra-mural in- 
terment, I have not heard of any 
who recognize a distinct class of 
insect " undertakers." There are 
no rites of sepulture among larger 
beasts. When they solemnly lay 
their dead in the grave we shall 
have to reconsider our position. 
Tros had no "public" funeral. 
But Selim woke up out of sleep 
and walked about in a half- 
credulous mood, looking, listen- 
ing round corners, and hardly 
believing himself to be safe. His 
big brother, who had scarcely 
dared to put his head into my 
study (since Tros would brook 
no rival near the inner throne) 
took an early opportunity of 
entering, and tried to sit in my 
lap. I could as easily have 
nursed a calf there. But he 
meant to do something specially 
impressive. Both he and Selim, 
moreover, soon planted them- 
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selves boldly at my elbows during 
dinner-time, a thing which they 
had not dared to attempt while 
Tros was alive. There they not 
merely displayed an optative 
mood, but held a commanding 
position, since their chins swept 
the table (occasionally of some 
glass close to its rim), and with- 
out effort surveyed a near horizon 
of potentially productive dishes. 
At first they merely kept a jealous 
watch over one another when 
scraps were being had — with re- 
proachful glances at my wife or 
myself, if they suspected an un- 
fair division of their receipts. 
They did not interchange com- 
plaints. In time I thought that 
probably they would proceed to 
snarls and bites. As it was, 
however, they both retained the 
puppy temper, and, romping in 
the paddock, devoured one 
another with unbroken good 
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humour and a prodigious display 
of teeth to the end of their hves. 
The question of supremacy how- 
ever is generally arranged once 
for all, since dogs, when they 
have ascertained their position 
in a household, rarely reopen a 
dispute. If they do indeed 
appeal to arms, it is notable that 
though their respect for man is 
sincere and conspicuous, it does 
not hinder them from fighting in 
his immediate presence should 
the combative mood arrive with- 
out warning. No regard for the 
sacredness of home, no recollec- 
tion of conventional proprieties, 
hinders dogs in the discharge of 
sudden rage. In this respect 
they are curiously unlike cats, 
which, however morose, I have 
never known to fall out in the 
presence of the household. To 
judge by nocturnal evidence, they 
have their disputes. With them, 
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as among other nations upon 
earth, war has been known to 
accompany love. But either 
long-drawn ancestral domesticity, 
or an apprehension (not unjusti- 
fiable) of interference, makes 
them reserve the decision of 
their difficulties till they are 
alone in the cat-world. Then 
come settlements. Tickler's re- 
cord of a " battle of cats " must 
live in the memory of those who 
ever knew the " Noctes Ambro- 
sianse," but cats conceal their 
animosities while on the hearth- 
rug. Poor Tros however had no 
hesitation about enforcing his 
views when in my presence. 

What an astonishing amount 
of sleep can be accomplished by 
dogs ! Selim excelled in this, 
for after arranging his head com- 
fortably on a cushion, he would 
sleep all day on a sofa. But 
this slumber was more continuous 
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dian profound, since he awoke 
in a moment on a remark being 
addressed to him. Then mostly 
he gave a prolonged cavernous 
yawn and went to sleep again, 
presently to dream. Of what? 
If the nature of the vision may 
be guessed by the movements of 
the dreamer, he was in some 
Elysian hunting-ground. His 
feet faintly pawed the air. Now 
and then he barked, with a 
curiously distant voice, like that 
through a telephone. Then he 
awoke with a look of surprise to 
find that the mystic deer had 
gone. 

If we may determine the 
mental pursuit of a dog by his 
movements in his dreams, it 
would seem as though he had 
no vision of " food." He does 
not work his jaws as if in the 
enjoyment of a bone. It may 
be asked indeed whether we our- 
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selves ever smell and taste in 
our dreams. The starving man 
is they say tantalized with the 
" sight " of food, or delighted at 
the prospect of its ravenous 
consumption, but is his dream 
actually toothsome? Has he 
ever therein reached a sense of 
fulness, however delusive ? 

Let us go back to dogs. Per- 
haps their appetite and capacity 
for sleep may help to provide 
them with that extraordinary 
recuperative power which they 
sometimes display. The ap- 
parent injuries which they sur- 
vive are surprising. Years ago 
I had a favourite spaniel which 
one day accompanied me as I 
was driving out in a dog-cart 
with a stout friend, afterwards 
a stouter archdeacon. While 
doggie was capering about the 
horse's head he missed one of 
his leaps and fell under the 
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nearest wheel This went, not 
very rapidly, over him. I got 
out, picked him up as dead, and 
put the corpse into the cart to 
be carried home for burial in the 
garden. But when I had reached 
my house and essayed to lift out 
these lamented remains, they 
barked at me. Their owner had 
wholly recovered by the time the 
drive was over and subsequently 
was none the worse for having 
been driven over and killed. It 
is astonishing to note what shocks 
and beatings (too often given in 
hot anger) dogs will survive, 
sometimes almost gaily. When 
we compare the size of a dog- 
whip with that of the offender, 
and recollect that it is wielded 
by a strong keeper, or worse, by 
an inexperienced sportsman irri- 
tated at birds having been " run 
up," one almost wonders at the 
recovery of the culprit. But he 
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seldom seems to be any the worse 
for it, and, except sometimes for 
uncontrolled howling while the 
punishment is being inflicted 
(though a dog does not always 
cry out when he is hurt), appears 
hardly to suffer. In most cases 
he considers that the offence is 
condoned, and capers off at once 
among the turnips as briskly as 
ever. The way that quite little 
dogs, too, escape mischief while 
romping with big ones is sur- 
prising. I had given me a fragile 
white fox-terrier puppy. Belle, 
and she played with Selim and 
Guy without the least caution, 
though they occasionally stamped 
upon her heavily. It was as if 
a little child were to engage in a 
" rough and tumble " match with 
Gog and Magog, and be now and 
then jumped upon by them. But 
Belle took part in the wildest 
frolics of my two great deer- 
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hounds, sometimes getting hold 
of the end of Guy's tail and being 
flung round — like a child swing- 
ing at a "giant stride." 

Her mother, by the way, was 
the most intelligent living dog 
that I know. She set an example 
to the whole household, inasmuch 
as she not only opened the door 
of her master's study, but turned 
round and shut it when she had 
entered the room. Of course 
her patriotism was such that in a 
moment she was a rigid corpse, 
with legs sticking out like those 
of a stool, on being asked, '' Lass, 
what are you prepared to be for 
your country ? " 

The picking out of the court 
cards from a pack spread on the 
floor (in which, too, she excelled) 
is a trick easily taught to an 
ordinarily intelligent do^. A 
piece of bread-and-butter is laid 
under each at private lessons in 
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the performance, and the recol- 
lection of agreeable discoveries 
which have followed these " tooth- 
some" deals is not soon forgotten. 
It is worth while exploring every 
coloured card on the chance 
of a dainty bite, when a pack 
appears on the ground. 

The heat which dogs endure 
is great They will, we know, 
sometimes lie with their chins on 
the fender though a fierce fire 
bums in their eyes, but poor 
Tros used to fit his spine care- 
fully to those hot-water pipes 
about the house which ran next 
the ground when they happened 
to be hotter than usual He 
would, indeed, enjoy a degree 
of heat intolerable to the hand. 
And yet he seemed indifferent to 
cold, since on bitterly raw days 
(in spite of my remonstrances) 
he would, as I have said, swim 
about the mere for an hour or so 
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at a time, with nothing to keep 
him warm but faith in his power 
(never realized) to overtake a 
coot 

When, by the way, we talk of 
a want of feeling in dogs, it may 
be noticed that (however loving 
and devoted) they are provokingly 
inconsiderate in sevend respects. 
If Selim was lame in one foot, 
though only for a few minutes, 
he made the most conspicuous 
display of the advantage which 
four legs then gave him by 
going elaborately upon three. 
He had no such regard for an 
affectionate master as to save 
him from any superfluous exer- 
cise of sympathy. The smallest 
ailment is made the most of by 
a dog, and conversation is inter- 
rupted without apology on the 
sudden discovery of some medi- 
cinal grass in the course of a 
walk« 
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It is however this perfect un- 
concern which gives a charm to 
dog society in the eyes of poten- 
tates who can never be quite sure 
about the devotion of their atten- 
dants. Dogs are no courtiers. 
When a king has one which 
leaves the company of a groom 
to lick the royal hand, he is se- 
curely conscious of being valued 
for himself alone. He knows 
that the most gracious display of 
condescension could never draw 
that animal away from his groom^s 
side if the dog preferred his com- 
panionship to that of his exalted 
master. A dog indeed who 
(going further in display of inde- 
pendence than a cat) " barked " 
at a king, would have a soul 
worth winning. With what can- 
did simplicity some dogs in a 
household will attach themselves 
to a servant rather than to an 
owner ! It is not that they are 
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careless in this display of inclina- 
tion. They are hero-worshippers 
after their own way, but, having 
no respect of persons, make no 
secret of their likings, sometimes 
in most disappointing fashion. 
When once a dog shall have 
been proved accessible to the 
influence of conventional rank, 
the worth of his whole race will 
have become tainted, so far at 
least as it produces friends out- 
side our own generation. 

It will of course be replied to 
this that the way to a dog's heart 
is "down his throat," and that 
even a housebreaker can silence 
him with a savoury bait. Cer- 
berus likes sops, no doubt, and 
yet there is a phase of affection 
in some dogs quite independent 
of carnal appetite, and it is this 
which makes them such trust- 
worthy friends when once they 
are pleased to bestow their 
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friendship upon us. Their love 
too is delightfully unreasoning, 
and thus is (so far) like that 
which is most valued amongst 
men and women. There is 
nothing for which we should be 
more thankful than the "blind- 
ness" of love. Conceive the 
dissipation of relationships, the 
confusion of amity, if we were 
always expected to account for 
the love we feel, or had such as 
we desired withheld from us till 
we should be proved deserving 
of it And the most acceptable 
echo of this charming capricious- 
ness which can be heard outside 
the circle of purely human rela- 
tionships is given by our friend 
the dog, whose attachment b as 
honest as it is open, and who (in 
the royal presence) will kiss the 
hand of a servant rather than 
that of a sovereign, if so be that 
he likes the servant best, but 
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if otherwise minded pronounces 
for His Majesty who knows that 
all the king's horses and all the 
king's men could never make 
Tray wag his tail if he preferred 
to keep it between his legs. 
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